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our general assemblies of the ministers (in 
ondon) or elsewhere, examine, as it was at 
the first, whether all the ministers that go 
forth into the counties, do walk as becomes 
the Gospel, for that you know was one end of 
that meeting, to prevent and take away scan- 
dal, and to examine whether all who preach 
Christ Jesus do keep in his government and 
in the order of the Gospel, and to exhort them 
that do not.” 

Again, speaking of the important duties of 
women in the church, he says: ‘‘The elder 
women in the truth were not only called 
elders, but mothers; now a mother in the 
church of Christ, and a mother in Israel, is 
one who nourishes, and feeds, and washes, and 
rules ; and is a teacher in the church, an ad. 
monisher, an instructor, an exhorter. So the 
elder women and mothers are to be teachers 
of good things, teachers of the younger, and 
to be trainers of them up in virtue, holiness, 
righteousness, in wisdom, and in the fear of 
the Lord, in the Church of Christ.” 

The extracts hereinafter inserted, from the 
Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
prove that the regular appointment of elders 
**who were not ministers,’ by Monthly Meet- 
ings, and their incorporation into the minis- 
ter’s meetings, took place first in that county 
in the year 1727. In Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, however, this arrangement was made 
a rule of discipline in 1714. Meantime, how- 
ever, it would seem that a gradual approxi- 
mation to this plan of joint meetings of min- 
isters and elders was growing up. For in 
1717, Thomas Story mentions being at a 
Yearly Meeting near Kendal, England, of 
which he says, the first meeting was for min- 
istering Friends. “ Many things were opened 
among the brethren to general edification and 
comfort. In the meantime was a meeting of 
‘elders’ apart, to confer about such affairs of 
Truth as came under their proper cognizance ; 
and before the meeting of ministers ended, 
the elders desiring admittance to sit with them 
as usual, they were readily received accord- 
ingly. Oa the 2nd, in the forenoon, we had 
a& meeting of conference by ministers and 
elders from all parts, to confer about the 
affairs of Truth.” : 

R. Barclay, in his recent work styled ‘The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth,” assumes that in the early 
days of the Society the distinction between 
ministers and elders consisted only in this, 
that those styled “ ministers” were travelling 
ministers, while those then known as elders, 
were “ ministers who did not travel.” This as- 
sumption seems quite unwarrantable from the 
quotations cited by Barclay; and, indeed, if 
we judge by the appellation of “elder” given 
in those days to George Fox, it would appear 


A Minute of Kendal Meeting, cited by 
Barclay, runs thus: “ At our Yearly Meeting, 
held at Liverpool the 11th of Second month, 
1710, the Friends and brethren feel themselves 
engaged to continue the said meeting the next 
year. The meeting for ministers to be held 
at one o’clock, and the elders to meet at the 
same time. They may be called into the 
ministers meeting if seen fit.” 

Extracts from Discipline of London Yearly 
Meeting, as published in 1834. The dates of 
issue of the respective paragraphs are set 
down at the end of them. 

“It is recommended unto faithful Friends 
and elders especially, to watch over the flock 
of Christ in their respective places ; that they 
faithfully and diligently walk up to the testi. 
mony of the blessed trath, to which the Lord 
hath gathered usin thislatterage of the world; 
that so where any are found short, weak, or 
faulty, they may be admonished and sought 
in the spirit of love, which is the spirit of the 
Gospel.—1703. 

“ Monthly Meetings are desired to appoint 
some serious, discreet, and judicious Friends, 
who are not ministers, tenderly to encourage 
and help young ministers, and advise others, 
as they in the wisdom of God see occasion ; 
and where there are meetings of ministering 
Friends, the Friends so appointed are to be 
admitted as members of such meetings of 
ministers, and to act therein for the good pur- 
poses afuresaid.—1727. 

‘‘As to the elders among you, and those 
whom God, having endued with knowledge, 
and experience of the cleansing operations of 
his Spirit, hath concerned to minister unto 
others, let them adorn the doctrine of the 
Gospel, by showing out of a good conversa- 
tion, their works with meekness of wisdom. 
Such as these being clothed with humility, 
and exemplary to the flock, are worthy of 
double honor, and to be highly esteemed in 
the Church of Christ.—1751. 

“It is agreed that as far as can suitably be 
done, there be held in each Monthly Meeting, 
a meeting of ministers and elders once in 
three months, some time previous to those 
Monthly Meetings which immediately pre- 
cede the Quarterly Meeting ; in which meet- 
ings of ministers and elders, after some time 
spent in solid retirement, the queries are to 
be read and considered, and answered in writ- 
ing, according to the directions of this meet- 
ing in that behalf. Opportunity also may 
here be given for tender advice and assistance, 
as the nature of any case may require.—1753. 

“The morning meeting of ministers and 
elders held in London, and every other meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, may, as they see 
meet in the wisdom of Truth, advise, exhort, 
and rebuke any of their members or any one 
who may travel in the work of the ministry, 
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or ‘The Friend.” 
The Elders of the Bible. 
(Continued from page 357.) 

From the treatisein Friends’ Library, Vol. 
I., on the “ Institution of the Discipline,” we 
find it stated that a “ Representative Yearly 
Meeting” of six Friends, appointed by the 
meetings in London, and one or two from the 
several counties of England and Wales, was 
held in London in 1673. This General or 
Representative Meeting was called at the in- 
stance of a “General Meeting of Ministers,” 
held in London in the previous year, and its 
object was stated to be “for the better order- 
ing, managing and regulating of the public 
affairs of Friends relating to the Truth and 
service thereof.” This was the origin of the 
London Representative or General Yearly 
Meeting as now constituted, and although 
not then continued annually, was, in 1678, 
again assembled by direction of the Minister’s 
Yearly meeting, and from that time to the 
present has held its sessions yearly in London. 
It had been before agreed, “that the General 
Meeting of Friends who labor in the work of 
the ministry do continue as formerly ap- 
Se as stated in the treatise above al- 

uded to; and the same authority adds, “ this 

meeting of ministers of London appears at 
that time to have bad the general care of the 
church.” 

Although, as we have before observed, 
‘‘elders” were “ordained” among Friends as 
early as 1666, it does not seem that they had 
so definite an allotment of service as was 
finally accorded them. It seems probable that 
some of those who were recognized as minis- 
ters, may also have been classed with the 
elders. George Fox was called an “elder” by 
his friends who wrote tributes to his memory 
after his death. William Penn, in speaking 
of him, says: “And truly I must say that 
though God had visibly clothed him with a 
divine preference and authority, and indeed 
his very presence expressed a religious ma- 
jesty, yet he never abused it but held his place 
in the church of God with great meekness, 
and a most engaging humility and modera- 
tion. For upon all occasions, like his blessed 
Master, he was a servant to all, holding and 
exercising his eldership in the invisible power 
that had gathered them, with reverence to/entirely inconsistent with his calling, which 
the Head, and care over the body, and was’ was emphatically that of a ‘travelling minis-|as occasion may require, without being ac- 
received only in that spirit and power of|ter.” It appears evident that some of the'countable for the same to any Monthly or 
Christ, as the first and chief elder in this age.” | ministers were also elders, but that all elders| Quarterly Meeting.—1735. 

In 1674, George Fox writes thus: “ Let|were ministers is by no means proved. “ We especially intreat those appointed as 
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elders and overseers to be diligent in the dis-|those meetings took the title of Meetings of|the one, forming concentric circles ; the other, 


charge of their extensive and important du- 
ties; that the ignorant may be informed, the 
weak strengthened, the tender encouraged, 
the scattered sought out, the unwary cau- 
tioned, the unruly warned; and that such as 
act in opposition to the testimonies required 
of us by the Spirit and doctrines of Truth, 
may be treated with in love and meckness, 
yet with holy firmness : that the cause of truth 
may not be suffered to fall, through the re- 
missness of those who are placed as watch- 
men on the walls of Zion.—1780. 

And, dear friends, inasmuch as the Holy 
Scriptures are the means of conveying and 
preserving to us, an account of the things most 
surely to be believed concerning the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh, and the 
fulfilling of the prophecies relating thereto; 
we therefore recommend to all Friends, espe- 
cially elders in the church and masters of fami- 
lies, that they would, both by example and 
advice, impress on the minds of the younger 
a reverent esteem of those sacred writings, 
and advise them to a frequent reading and 
meditating therein; and that you would, at 
proper times and seasons, when you find your 
minds rightly disposed thereunto, give the 
youth to understand, that the same good ex- 
perience of the work of sanctification, through 
the operations of the Spirit of God, which the 
Holy Scriptures plentifully bear testimony to, 
is to be witnessed by believers in all genera- 
tions, as well as by those in the first ages of 
Christianity ; in which case, some account of 


Ministers and Elders.” 


Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Continued from page 354.) 

(/) “ We select for our next and last example 
the Eve, the choicest and most enchanting of 
all our corporeal endowments. Itis not neces- 
sary to our purpose to give a formal and de- 
tailed description of the anatomy and physi- 
ology of this organ—it will be sufficient to 
glance at a few of its prominent and remark- 
able features. 

(1.) The eye is constructed with evident 
and distinct reference to an element without 
itself, and an element the most ethereal and 
sublime in all nature—LigAt. 

(2.) Its form is that of an ellipsoid, just that 
shape, out of ten thousand possible shapes, 
which mathematicians have demonstrated to 
be the only one that can refract all the rays 
of light to a single surface, and thus afford 
distinct vision. 

(3.) It consists of a great number of parts, 
differing in their material and their forms and 
their offices, yet so related and so skilfully 
combined as to compose an instrument of ex- 
actness and efficiency which no human effort 
can hope to approach, far less to attain. 

(4.) To qualify it for its important function, 


your own experience may be helpful to them. | the eye is encompassed with three membranes 
And this we recommend as the most effectual |or coats; the outermost (sclerotic) is exceed- 
means of begetting and establishing in their/ingly firm and dense, and gives to it the 
minds a firm belief of the Christian doctrine|mechanical support necessary for the preser- 
in general, as well as of the necessity of the| vation of its form ; within this is another coat 
aid and help of the operations of the Holy|(choroid) whose main office is to supply it 
Spirit of God in the hearts of men in particu-| with nourishment, and by its black interior 
lar, contained in the Bible ; and of preserving|to absorb any scattered rays that might in- 
them from being defiled with the many per-|terfere with clear sight; within this again is 
nicious notions and principles, contrary to)spread the retina, the only part of the whole 
sound doctrine, which are at this time indus-| nervous system susceptible of impression from 


triously dispersed in the nation, to the re- 
proach of the Christian profession in general. 
—1728.” 

Reference will now be made to the organi- 
zation of meetings of ministers and elders in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

From the tract published in Friends’ Library 
on the “ Institution of the Discipline,” before 
alluded to, we find that the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware, organized the first general Yearly 


luminous rays. 

(5.) The interior of the eye is occupied with 
three transparent media, called the aqueous, 
the crystalline, and vitreous humors; these 
form lenses of different character for the con- 
vergence of the rays of light, so as to meet 
and form pictures of external objects on the 
retina. 

(6.) The retina is an exceedingly thin and 
delicate layer of nervous matter supported by 
a fine membrane, and is spread in the form of 


Meeting of Friends of those Provinces, about |just such a concave and just at such a distance 


1685. At the preliminary conference when 


this was arranged, it was further agreed, | 


“that Friends in the ministry do meet together 
on the First-day morning at the seventh hour 
before the public general meetings, in such 
place as shall be prepared by the public 
Friends in each town (i. e. Philadelphia and 
Burlington), where the meeting shall be kept 
that year.” The account further adds, “this 
is the first account of the holding of a Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers preceding that for busi- 
ness. At that time, there was no appointment 
of elders, but in 1714, the Quarterly Meeting 
of Chester proposed to the Yearly Meeting 
that some elders or ancient Friends be appoint- 
ed by every Monthly Meeting to sit with the 
ministers in their meetings; which being fully 
considered, it was agreed that each Monthly 
Meeting choose two or more prudent, solid 
Friends for that service. After this period 





behind the lenses as are indispensable to dis- 
tinct vision—any change, even the slightest, 
in the amount of this distance, or in the 
character of this concave, would infallibly re- 
sult in a defective sight. 

(7.) The lenses are formed of substances 
having different refractive powers, so as to 
prevent the light from being resolved into 
prismatic colors, and so give to objects a tinge 
which does not belong to them ; for this pur- 
pose the crystalline lens is constructed of an 
infinite number of concentric layers, which 
increase in their density as they succeed one 
another from the surface to the centre; by 
this means an optical difficulty is overcome 
in a way quite inimitable to human art. 

(8.) The perforation of the Iris, or the Pupil, 
by which the light is admitted into the eye, 
is a very remarkable arrangement: the Iris is 
composed of two layers of contractile fibres ; 


disposed like radii between the outer and in- 
ner margin ; when the former act, the pupil is 
contracted ; when the latter act, the breadth 
of the Iris is diminished, and the pupil is, of 
course, dilated. By this refinement of in- 
genuity, acting spontaneously, the quantity 
of light admitted into the interior of the eye 
is regulated, and accommodated to the ex- 
treme sensibility of the retina. What struc- 
ture can be more artificial, or what machinery 
es be more exquisite in its operation, than 
this! 

(9.) The eye is furnished with a complete 
system of muscles, six in number, by which 
it can be rapidly turned at will in any direc- 
tion, so as to vary the field of vision, as neces- 
sity, pleasure or fancy may dictate. Four of 
these act by direct contraction, turning the 
eye up or down, to the right or the left; the 
other two serve to give it an oblique direction 
—one of these is remarkable for the artificial 
manner in which its tendon passes through a 
cartilaginous pulley in the margin of the orbit, 
and then turns back again to be inserted into 
the eye-ball to give it a degree of rotation on 
its axis; in no other way could the tendon 
pull in the required direction. 

(10.) In the bollow of the orbit, above the 
eye, is planted the lachrymal gland, a self- 
acting fountain of tears, which gently spread 
and flow over its pellucid surface, to lubricate 
its motions, and to wash away any particle 
of dust, or other irritating substance that may 
happen to be introduced. 

(11.) Each eye is farnished with a well- 
contrived conduit to carry off the superflaois 
moisture into the nostril, to be evaporated 
with the warm breath. 

(12.) Each eye is furnished with lids, like 
curtains, to close over it in sleep, to wipe it, 
to cut off the outer rays of light that would 
confuse vision, and to protect it against blows, 
or dust, or any other means of injury ; and 
the rapidity with which these lids open and 
close is past all admiration. 

(13.) The eye is furnished with a most deli- 
cate yet most efficient system of palleys and 
ligaments, that without a moment’s delay 
alter its convexity and relative position of 
parts, so as to adapt it to perceive objects at 
different distances—an operation slowly and 
with some difficulty effected by man in his 
telescope by lengthening or shortening the 
tube. 

(14.) The eye is endued with a refine- 
ment and acuteness of perceptivity that is ut- 
terly beyond the reach of human imagination. 
This will plainly appear from a moment’s re- 
flection upon the manner in which different 
colors are produced. According to the pre- 
sent and generally accepted theory, light con- 
sists in vibrations excited by the sun in a 
medium called Luminiferous Ether, and im- 
pressions of different colors are produced in 
the eye by the different rates and lengths of 
these vibrations, as reflected by various bodies 
or substances. Thus to produce Red Color, 
the ray of light must give 37,640 undulations 
in an inch, and 458,000,000,000,000 in a second; 
Yellow requires 44,000 in an inch, and 535,- 
000,000,000,000 in a second; Blue, 51,110 in 
inch, and 622,000,000,000,000 in a second. 
Such facts at once astonish and overwhelm 
the mind. The minuteness and velocity ex- 
pressed by these high numbers immeasurably 
transcend the sublimeat efforts of the imagina- 
tion, and yet they do not transcend the power 
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fine the lines—how ethereal the coloring—|in a free stream of encouragement and Divine 
how instinct the whole with life! consolation. 

This may assist us to realize what is daily} She was sometimes led, clearly and with 
and hourly effected by our own organs of|great authority, to speak of a day of trial 
vision. Few spectacles are better calculated | which would come upon this nation, wherein 
to raise our admiration than this delicate pic-|their sandy foundation would be shaken, and 
ture, which nature, with such exquisite art,|/their polluted rest broken, and a decision 
and with the finest touches of her pencil,|/made between the nominal professors of re- 
spreads over the smooth canvas of this subtle/ligion and those who were in the life and 
nerve; a picture, which, though occupying a| practice thereof. 
space scarcely equal to a dime, often contains} Her conversation in the world corresponded 
the delineation of a boundless scene of earth|with this high calling: in her family she 
and sky, full of all kinds of objects, some at|kept a tender and watchful eye over those 
rest, and others in motion, yet all accurately|under her notice. She was quick in discern- 
represented as to their forms, colors and posi-|ing and prudent in admonishing. 
tions, and followed in all their changes, with-| In the year 1710, she entered into marriage 
out the least interference, irregularity, or con-|with John Bell; the following is extracted 
fusion. And wher the shades of night have|from John Bell’s Testimony concerning his 
gathered round—every one of those countless | wife. 
and stupendous orbs of fire, whose light, after} * * * Like the wise scribe, who was 
traversing immeasurable regions of space, at/ well instructed in the kingdom, she “ Brought 
length reaches our eye, is collected on its nar-|forth out of the good treasury of her heart, 
row curtain into a luminous focus of incon-|things both new and old,” so that she became 
ceivable minuteness; and yet this almost in-|an able minister thereof, to the comfort and 
finitesimal point shall be sufficient to convey | edification of the churches where she came. 
to the mind, through the medium of the optic| Many who were unacquainted with the work 
nerve and brain, a knowledge of the existence |of the blessed Truth in themselves, were 
and position of the far distant laminary, from |reached by her powerful and lively ministry ; 
which that light emanated years, perhaps, |in the service of which she often appeared 
ages before. strong when in bodily weakness, (which fre- 
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of the eye to distinguish as readily between 
them as between color and color, for it is the 
difference in these rates that constitutes color. 
How supremely exquisite, then, this endow- 
ment of the eye! 

(15.) And what is equally if not more won- 
derful than the preceding fact, the eye is pro- 
vided in some inscrutable manner with the 
means of expressing the indwelling mind it- 
self, so that one may look into its crystal 
depths, and see love and hatred, intellect and 
stupidity, scorn and wrath, horror and shame, 
and almost every spiritual state and action. 

(16.) Even the position occupied by the eye 
is worthy of special remark—wisdom could 
not have chosen a better, being the most ele- 
vated part of our frame, so as to command 
the most extensive and the least obstructed 
prospect. 

(17.) It is placed in the front, so as most 
readily to apprise us of whatever may lie in 
the direction we proceed, as well as to preside 
over the movements of our feet and the mani- 
fold operations of our hands. 

(18.) It is planted in a deep bony socket, 
where it is comparatively safe from external 
injuries. 

(19.) It is here imbedded in a soft cushion 
of fat, of all animal substances the best adapt- 
ed both to its repose and motion ; and thus its 





































delicate texture is not hurt by the bony walls (To be continued.) quently attended her), to the admiration of 
around it, as it rests on them, or as it turns those who had the knowledge of her outward 
swiftly hither and thither at the bidding of A Short Account of Deborah Bell. infirmities. 







the will. 

Such, in brief, is the haman eye—an organ 
scarce an inch in diameter, yet embracing all 
these wonderful parts, these marvels of optical 
laws, and these contrivances of inimitable 
skill! If anything could deepen our impres- 
sion or enhance our admiration of its struc- 
ture, it would be, perhaps, to look at and see 
this living mechanism in the very act of tak- 
ing its enchanting pictures. And furtunately, 
it 1s not very difficult to secure this pleasure. 
If the sclerotic and choroid coats be carefully 
removed from the posterior part of the eye of 
an ox or a horse, leaving only the retina, and 
the eye thus prepared be placed in a nicely 
fitting hole in the window-shutter of a dark- 
ened room, with the cornea on the outside, 
all the objects of the external scene will be 
beautifully depicted, in all their details, on 
the retina. 

Suppose all this to be done in a darkened 
chamber on the summit of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. Here we find a landscape ten miles 
square, embracing a large city with its harbor 
and shipping, streets and parks, thronged 
roads and converging railways, brought into 
our prepared and adjusted eye, and clearly 
exhibited on the canvas of its retina withio a 
space not exceeding three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter. The multitude of objects which 
the scene contains are all preserved, are all 
discriminated in their magnitudes, positions, 
figures, colors, and even motions. The clouds 
drifting along the blue heavens, the departing 
ships with their whitened sails, the green 
waves curling and breaking upon the shore, 
the approaching trains enveloped in dust, the 
trees bending before the breeze and the vanes 
trembling on the spires, vehicles hurrying 

along the streets and men darting across to 
escape them—these, all these, are as really and 
distinctly in motion in our fairy picture on the 


Deborah Bell was the daughter of John and| She labored faithfully in word and doctrine, 
Deborah Wynn, of Bradford, in Yorkshire.|and visited many of the meetings of Friends 
Her father was at one time a soldier under|in most parts of England, Wales, Scotland, 
Oliver Cromwell, but being convinced that all|and was twice in Ireland, and had good ser- 
war was wrong, and entirely at variance with|vice where she came, for she duly regarded 
the peaceable nature of the gospel which was|the Guidance of Truth in all her services ; 
ushered in by the coming of our Lord and|/and in an especial manner, when under a con- 
Saviour Jesus Christ, he laid down his arms/cern to travel on that account, she earnestly 
and was discharged. He afterwards became|desired to be fully satisfied of being rightly 
an able minister of the everlasting Gospel of|called, and to see her way clearly opened, 
peace and purity, and travelled much, with] both as to the time when, the places where, 
great success, for the promotion thereof. and the people to whom it was her duty to 

For this daughter, the only child left of| minister, and was very careful to return when 
seven, his care was great, to watch over and|she found her mind clear and easy. She 
restrain her from evil, and to inform her, so| would often say, which I mention for the in- 
far as her infant years were susceptible, in|struction of others, that there was great dan- 
things relating to religion and a future state ;|ger in exceeding the commission, by staying 
wisely guarding against suffering the affec-jabroad beyond the right time. She greatly 
tionate part to indulge her in anything of a|desired that all the ministers of Christ, who 
tendency to her own hurt, or which would|found themselves concerned to travel in the 
bring a reproach on the testimony given him|service of the Gospel, might take due care 
to bear to others. not to miss their way on that hand, neither 

These early endeavors, through the Divine| when in their travels, be drawn aside out of 
blessing, made deep and lasting impressions|the right line opened to them by the Truth, 
on her mind, and although when very young| through the persuasion of anwary inconsider- 
she was deprived of the help of so worthy a/ate people, but wait for the power of Christ 
parent, he being removed by death, when she'our Lord, to preserve them steady in mind 
was not quite cleven years, yet she kept nearjin all their services for the promotion of the 
to and in a humble dependence on Him who|blessed Truth. 
is a Father, and more than a father to the} When she was under a concern to go abroad 
fatherless; whereby she gradually witnessed, |to visit the churches, the weight of that exer- 
under his renewed and continued visitations,| cise brought her very low, both in body and 
a growth in the work of regeneration ; and| mind; for she waited diligently for the coun- 
earnestly desiring, that in all things she|sel of God, and full satisfaction in herself, be- 
might be perfectly resigned to answer the|fore she made her concern known to any; 
Divine requirings; after many deep baptisms|for her whole dependence was in great ha- 
and refinings, about the nineteenth year of|mility on Christ our Lord, to put her forth, 
her age, a dispensation of the Gospel was|and go before her, and to give her strength 
committed to her, for the publishing thereof|and wisdom to discharge herself faithfally to 
she became eminently qualified, and in a short} her own comfort and peace, the edification 
time gave proofs of a truly evangelical minis-|of the people, and His honor. : : 
ter. Her appearance in the work was with| Toward the latter part of her life, being 
retina as they are on the face of nature itself.!awfulness; her testimony to the unrighteous | often infirm, she frequently rejoiced in the 
How small the space, yet how correct the re-| was as fire amongst stubble; but to the hum-| Lord, and expressed the great comfort, peace, 
presentatioa—how subtle the touches—how 'ble, afflicted travellers towards Zion, it ran'and satisfaction, which she had in having de- 
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voted her youthful days to his service, and 
being freely given up faithfully to obey bis 
holy requirings, whilst a degree of health and 
strength were granted, and she was able to 
undergo such service; often saying, An early 
devotion to God, and the strength of youth 
could never be so well and profitably em- 
ear as in faithfully serving the Lord in 

umility and sincere obedience, in whatever 
work He in his wisdom may be pleased to 
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unknown. More deeply than under these 
words, thundered forth from Sinai, “ Thou 
shalt,” and “Thou shalt not,” the people of 
the Lord bow down their faces in the dust 
when they hear the question, ‘‘ Lovest thou 
me.” 
unwritten law, which makes the way strait 
and narrow for them, and which often makes 
them water their couch with their secret 


fellowship with the Lord, is something quite|tages for mothers have grown up around the 


qualify them for, and call them into. She| tears, even where the written law seems to 
often earnestly desired that the sense thereof|justify them, because they know themselves 
might lay hold of our youth: that they might] to be guilty of a violation of the divine econo- 
give up their minds to seek the Lord early,|my not understood by the blind world.— 





and devote the strength of their time to his| Krummacher. 


service, that in the end they might be made 
partakers of the same comfort and peace, 
which was her greatest joy and real cause of 
rejoicing, and became more and more 80 as 
she drew near her conclusion. 

* * * She wasa loving and affectionate 
wife, the gift of God to me, and as such | al- 
ways prized her, a help-meet indeed both in 
prosperity and adversity, a steady and cheer- 
ful companion in all the afflictions and trials 
which attended us, and a true and faithful 
yoke-fellow in all our services in the church ; 
for being ever one in spirit, we became one 
in faith and practice, in discerning and judg- 
ment, and our concern and labor was the 
same; which nearly united us, and a life of 
comfort and satisfaction we lived, our souls 
in the nearest union delighting in each other ; 
and the love and presence of God, wherewith 
we were often proved in our private retire- 
ments, sweetened every bitter cup, and made 
our passage easy and sweet. 

Joun Bet. 

She died on the 2nd of Ninth mo. 1738, 
aged about forty-nine years, and a minister 
upwards of thirty years. 





The submarine cable between Portugal and 
Brazil has been repeatedly injured by sunfish. 
Splinters of bone have been found driven so 
deeply through the cable coverings as to affect 
the electric wires. A small species of marine 
animal also appears to devote itself to boring 
into and destroying cables. Whales occasion- 
ally do great damage by becoming entangled 
in the cables. 





Selected. 

The world cannot comprehend how so many 
things which it thinks unimportant and small, 
fill the children of God with such deep shame 
and make them so sad. “What is there so 
serious,” it is perhaps said to them, “in ex- 
amining thy treasures or in seeking the favor 
of this or that influential man, or taking a 
lottery ticket? Where is there a divine com- 
mand which thou hast thereby transgressed.” 
And, indeed, those who thus speak are not 
conscious where such a divine precept is. But 
they know it well who have transgressed it. 
Their heart has forsaken the Lord and dis- 
trusted his powerand love. They have cher- 
ished doubt as to the truth of the divine 
promises. These are transgressions of which, 
as such, the children of this world have indeed 
no apprehension. Therefore it happens that 
they so frequently accuse the faithful of strain- 





Selected. 
“PRAYER FOR STRENGTH.” . 


Father! before thy footstool kneeling, 
Once more my heart goes up to Thee; 

For aid, for strength, to Thee appealing, 
Thou who alone canst succor me. 


Hear me! for heart and flesh are failing, 
My spirit yielding in the strife ; 

And anguish, wild as unavailing, 
Sweeps in a flood across my life. 


Help me to stem the tide of sorrow; 

Help me to bear Thy chastening rod; 
Give me endurance; let me borrow 

Strength from Thy promise, Oh my God ! 


Not mine the grief which words may lighten ; 
Not mine the tears of common woe; 

The pang with which my heart-strings tighten, 
Only the All-seeing One may know. 


And I am weak; my feeble spirit 
Shrinks from life’s task in wild dismay ; 
Yet not that Thou that task would spare it, 
My Father, do I dare to pray. 


Into my soul Thy might infusing, 
Strengthening my spirit by Thine own, 
Help me—all other aid refusing— 
To cling to Thee and Thee alone. 


And oh! in my exceeding weakness, 

Make Thy strength perfect ; Thou art strong ! 
Aid me to do Thy will with meekness, 

Thou to whom all my powers belong. 


Saviour! our human form once wearing, 
Help, by the memory of that day, 

When, painfully Thy dark cross bearing, 
E’en for a time Thy strength gave way. 


Beneath a lighter burden sinking, 
Jesus, I cast myself on Thee; 

Forgive, forgive this useless shrinking 
From trials that I know must be. 


Oh ! let me feel that Thou art near me, 
Close to Thy side I shall not fear, 

Hear me, O strength of Israel ! hear me ; 
Sustain and aid! in mercy hear! 


Life Saving Stations. 








Seashore House to accommodate such sick 
babies as need their own mother’s care, and 
where each small family is independent of all 
the rest. The cottages are gifts from the 
several hotels, as their names show, or of 


With the written they also know of an}private individuals, and as the mothers have 


nothing to do but take care of their babies, 
and are in their turn taken care of by the 
Seashore House, it is pleasant to think of the 
blessing these small stations may be to over- 
worked and anxious women, for whom as 
well as their little ones, the salt air and sea 
bathing are luxuries unattainable, but for the 
kindly forethought that has built these little 
homes. 

There are other Life Saving Stations of 
which the Ledger spoke last summer, but 
which deserve a mention every year. A few 
years ago the institution known as the “Conn- 
try Week” was started by some active lailies 
in Delaware and Chester counties, and has 
since then—like the Germantown Poor Relief 
—been adopted in other States, and made a 
text for benevolent papers, as among the 
methods of relief. The ladies in charge of 
the “Country Week” come into town during 
the hot weather, gather up such children as 
most need the change, and personally dis- 
tribute the small visitors in their own homesor 
among the other farms of the neighborhood. 
The railroads carry them at reduced rates, 
attd the little fulks have only to be on their 
good behavior to be asked to come again 
another year. There are few farms on which 
children are “in the way”—there is plenty 
of room out of doors, and an extra knife and 
fork at the table, a shake-down bed in the 
big garret, are not much inconvenience to 
busy people, who are the ones that generally 
contrive to do most good in the world. The 
Chester and Delaware county women who 
have these excursions in charge, deposit the 


children at the points arranged upon, and- 


come again to pick them up when the visit is 
over. To share the delight of these little 
folks, many of whom have never seen a field 
of corn or a barn, who have never hunted 
eggs in a hay-mow, or gone blackberrying, is 
reward enough for their entertainers. There 
is no difficulty about finding the children, and 
year by year, as people come to hear of it, more 
and more hospitable quarters are open. The 
children thus taken are in all cases required 
to be of an age to take care of themselves, or 
each other, if more than one is received, and, 
of course, they cannot be sick children. Any 
one who wishes to take part in this work, by 


There are cottages at Atlantic City that|writing to Eliza Turner, Chadd’s Ford, Dela- 


are held neither for sale nor for rent, nor are| ware county, will receive any information de- 
they occupied by their owners, yet they re-|sired. To the givers it is very like “the cup 
main open and are tenanted throughout the of cold water in Christ’s name,” and to the 
season. They are not pretentious in style— children there is no accounting the good 
in fact, although there is a porch at the front|these “ Life Saving Stations” may do. Penn- 
door and a piazza at the back, each of the|sylvania has a quiet way of starting many 
houses is of one story and contains but one|wise and beautiful charities, but there are 
room. Built of wood and painted gray, they |few that are at once so far-reaching and so 
extend down to the beach, as close, apparent- |inexpensive as this. —Public Ledger. 

ly, as it is safe to put them to be out of the 
reach of storm tides. These aro the Mother’s| I do believe that the more unhesitatingly we 
cottages connected with the Children’s Sea-|deny ourselves, take up our daily cross, and 
shore House. The Children’s House is a|follow Christ, the more of the heavenly trea- 





ing at gnats. They know nothing, indeed, of] hospital and sanitarium for afflicted children ;|sure, peace and joy, is laid up in store for us, 
the tender relation in which a man loving|it is maintained by voluntary contributions, |poor and frail as we are. So be encouraged, 
God stands to his Lord. They know only|largely from the summer visitors, and the|my dear friend, to endure mortification and 
the mere letters of the Ten Commandments ;|sight of the belpless and suffering little folks! suffering in the will of Him who hath called 
while to them that finer law which arises for|/that it shelters is one of the best charity to a preparation for His service.— Sarah 


the souls of believers out of their inward!sermons for a watering place. The tiny cot-' Lynes Grubb. 
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The New Oil Region in McKean Co., Pa. 


THE FRIEND. 


Two years ago oil sold here at about $3.50 per 


The town of Bradford, on the line of a/barrel, and it has gradually declined to the 
branch of the Erie Railroad, is in the heart of|present price, and is likely to be still lower. 
the new coal oil region, and is one of the most}In fact, to-day the parties controlling the 


busy and flourishing of the many places in 


Central tanks refused to receive or buy any 


Pennsylvania engaged in the production of|more at present, and all sales have been stop- 


oil. About three years ago it was a small 
lumber village, of about 500 inhabitants, and 
to-day they are nearly 10,000. 

The oil wells are in and all around the 
town, and the tall derricks are seen in every 
direction. Until recently, business here was 
very brisk, but the present low price of oil, 
$1.10 per barrel, and the absence of nearly all 
demand for the product at the wells has pros- 
trated enterprise very much, but still there 
are strangers arriving daily, and business in 
some branches brisk. 

Bradford is nearly the centre of the new 
oil region, which is about 23 miles long and 
13 miles wide, principally in McKean county. 
A portion of it, however, is in Cattaraugus 
county, New York, and from this point it ex- 
tends east by southwest, through a broken 


ped at individual wells—Public Ledger of 6th 
mo. 11th. 


Selected. 

“ They shall not burt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, saith the Lord.” Isa. Ixv. 25. 
How comforting and encouraging is this lan- 
guage to the weary Zionward traveller; to 
those who have toiled long through rough 
paths, and over stony places. Who feel at 
times that the way is a hard one, and that the 
enemy of souls is quick to betray and to draw 
aside when overcome by weakness because of 
the way. Let these remember the words of 
the Holy One, and take fresh courage, press- 
ing forward toward the holy mountain, for 
“there doth His light shine to dispel the 
darkness;” there will its brightness scatter all 


idoubts, all fears—for in this light shall they 
see light. And this light will be as a guide 
to their feet, it will reveal to them the lurking 
evil, the hidden thoughts, the temptings of 
the unwearied adversary, and, through the 
power of the Omnipotent One, the tempter 
shall be cast aside, for His power is above 
every power, and ever will prevail. 


country of ravines and hills, ranging from 500 
to 800 feet high. 

The first discovery of oil was made by a 
Mr. Moses, just over the Pennsylvania line, 
at a place called Limestown, now a growing 
town, and in approaching Bradford from Buf.- 
falo, the first derricks are seen at this point. 
The wells in this new territory number at the 
present time about 1800, and new ones are| It is very common to mistake emotion for 
being opened every day—in fact, so rapidly | feeling, excitement caused by outward things 
are they opened that the producers are be- /for inward emotion. Ifthe power of the Spirit 
coming alarmed for fear that the supply will) were within the heart to move and touch it, 
so far exceed the demand (which is the case |there would be less need of external means to 
now, in @ measure), that to own an oil welllaffect the senses and imagination. Are we 
will mean loss of money, if not bankruptcy. {not then to have recourse to outward helps? 

These wells range from 1200 to 1500 feet in| Yes, but only in such a degree as to keep in 
depth, and are generally known as pumping|subordination the natural love of what is 
wells, and yield, on an average, from six tO}visible and sensual, and so as not to lose the 
ten barrels daily, though some of them pro-| consciousness of our need of internal impulses 
duce fifty or more barrels. The aggregate!to be kindled by the Spirit of God. It is 
yield for the entire district is from 15,000 to/ neither images, pictures, nor churches, but it 
16,000 barrels per day, and the sales were|is the “ Spirit that helpeth our infirmities,” 


made to-day at $1.10 per barrel. The terri-|and “teaches us how to pray.’—Maria Hare's 
tory is so abundant in oil that but few dry| Journal. 


wells have yet been found to dishearten the 
borer ; and so easily are the flowing or pump- 
ing wells operated, that one man attends toa 
half dozen of them, so thick are they in some 
places. The oil is shipped in iron tank cars, 
the oil from the tanks at the various wells 
being conveyed through a net-work of pipes} London Yearly Meeting opened on the 22nd 
to large receiving tanks on the line of the rail-|of the 5th month last, and closed its sittings 
roads. These tanks, which hold from 10,000|onthe31st. For the information of our venders) 
to 25,000 barrels, are at Olean, Carrollton and|we publish the subjoined extracts from parts| 
Salamanca. The one at Olean is connected|of the voluminous account of its proceedings 
with the Buffalo, New York and Philadelphia|in the British Friend of the 1st inst. 

road; at Carrollton with the Erie, and at} George S. Gibson was reappointed clerk. 
Salamanco with the New York Central. The|In the course of reading the epistles from 
oil flows into these tanks from the numerous |other Yearly Meetings, it was announced that 
wells, and by force pumps at these stations, |‘‘two Epistles were on the table—one signed 
into the tank cars. It is said that this section|by Barnabas C. Hobbs, Clerk, and counter- 
is susceptible of much greater increase in pro-|signed by three correspondents recently ap- 
duction, but those having wells here, as well| pointed by the Yearly Meeting; the other was 
as in the old oil region, are making efforts to|signed by Albert Maxwell, and countersigned 
prevent the opening of new wells, and keep-|by four Friends, including the recorded cor- 
ing down the production, even from the pre-|respondents of Western Yearly Meeting. 
sent wells, until prices advance. The opinion| “Francis Wright thought it would be ad- 
seems to prevail very generally that unless|vantageous to the meeting, before reading 
this is done many persons, and particularly |these documents if, through an impartial 
those who have operated on borrowed capital, | statement, we could come at a clear knowledge 
will be in the hands of the sheriff. The pro-|why these two bodies of Friends, calling them- 
duction in the entire oil region is estimated |selves by the same name, had separated. He 
at about 40,000 barrels daily, while the sale| would be gladif our friend W. Robson, having 
or demand does not exceed 25,000 barrels. lattended the last Yearly Meeting there, would | 
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give us such a statement; it would furnish in- 
formation which no documents could supply. 

“Charles Thompson was reminded of the 
similar case in regard to Ohio in 1855. At that 
time this Yearly Meeting had devoted three 
sittings to its consideration. It resolved itself 
into an open Committee, where a greater free- 
dom of remark existed. If our friend W. 
Robson gave his experience of the last West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, he thought that his own 
experience of the Yearly Meeting of 1876 
would also bear on the question. At that 
time the separation was, in a sense, accom- 
plished. He would propose that the Yearly 
Meeting resolve itself into an open Committee, 
as in 1855, 

“ J. J. Dymond hoped that both the Epistles 
would be read. We should then have the 
whole case before us and be better able to 


judge than if Friends present on the occasion 


were to give us any account. 

“Wm. Graham agreed. He hoped the Epis- 
tles would both be read. 

“George Tatham, T. G. Darton, and A. W. 
Bennett concurred. 

“The Epistle showing to be from Western 
Yearly Meeting, and signed by B. C. Hobbs, 
was read. This Epistle had arrived first, at 
the Meeting for Sufferings.” 

“The other Epistle, signed by Albert Max- 
well, was also dated from Plainfield, from the 
14th to the 18th of 9th month last. They 
expressed thankfulness for union amongst 
themselves, but mourned over innovations 
which had been introduced into the doctrine 
and practice of those professing to be Friends. 
These they felt they could not countenance. 
Such changes had tended to break up the 
union amongst them. Meetings were held 
where the teaching had been such that could 
not tend to the comfort and edification of many 
of them, and innovations with regard to our 
views on singing, &c., were being made. There 
also had been a disposition to suppress that 
which was acceptable and edifying in the min- 
istry. Under these trying circumstances, a 
body of Friends had felt it their duty to retire 
into another room to transact according to 
their own views the business of the Yearly 
Meeting. They desired us to pray for them 
that God would preserve His Charch in its 
pristine purity and beauty. 

R. Littleboy hoped that whatever we should 
do should not widen the breach between our 
Friends, but should tend to unite them one to 
another. These Friends had left the Yearly 
Meeting with which we correspond. We must 
accept the first epistle, and he reminded us that 
where deep earnestness and life existed, there 
also more or less of excitement found a place. 
Probably this had given great pain to many. 
Probably these Friends had acted precipitate- 
ly. If patience and forbearance had been ex- 
ercised, concessions would have been made, 
advantageous to the whole Yearly Meeting. 
He hoped we should accept the first epistle 
and reply to it in due form; and also send a 
special reply to the second epistle with a view 
to peacemaking and restoring of the breach 
between our Friends. Joshua Green agreed. 
Thomas Harvey concurred with Richard Lit- 
tleboy, except in one point. He could not 
agree to an epistle being sent to the seceding 
body. He hoped we should refer the second 
epistle to the Meeting for Sufferings for that 
body to reply to or not as it saw fit. If we 
replied by an epistle to these Friends we 
should be quite certain to bring further cor- 
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respondence upon us from that body, and we/|A.’s recommendation. 


He remembered the 


should be encouraging the spirit of secession, | painful sitting in the case of Ohio, already re- 


which was worse. The spirit of secession was 
extremely to be deprecated, and he hoped we 
should be careful not to encourage it in any 
way. Western Yearly Meeting contained 
about twelve or fourteen thousand members, 
and this body was 500, comprising many 
Friends in unity with us, but for want of for- 
bearance, perhaps on both sides, they were 
placed in a wrong position towards us. 
“Charles Thompson was surprised at Richard 
Littleboy’s remark that we were bound to re- 
cognize a Yearly Meeting, because we had re- 
cognized it before. In 1855 this was not the 
case with regard to Ohio. This case he re- 
membered with great interest. There was 
nothing he regretted more than the course 
this Yearly Meeting then pursued; we ignored 
the larger and more important body, instead 
of standing still and allowing them to be 
brought together by their own attraction. 
They would-have been brought together, and 
he would suggest that in the present case we 
do not send epistles to either body. The cor- 
respondence with other Yearly Meetings is 
sometimes said to be becoming burdensome 
to keep up. It would be a wholesome check 
on secession if it were generally understood 
that London Yearly Meeting ceased to cor- 
respond with seceding Yearly Meetings. 

“George Tatham agreed with R. Littleboy. 
Our action, whatever it was, should tend to 
the re-union of our Friends. Undoubtedly 
the action of some of them had been some- 
what hasty. Probably the action on both 
sides was not quite what it should be. Had 
concessions been made on both sides there 
would have been no need for separation. He 
hoped a minute would be prepared to be sent 
to both bodies recognizing the fact and de- 
ploring it, and strongly advising the meetings 
to settle their difference, and bring about a 
union. We should not recognizs the meeting 
without a union being effected. 

‘Joseph Armfield was thankful that the 
Yearly Meeting had approached the subject 
in the way it had. But to obtain a true sense 
of the real condition of things we must dismiss 
such terms as secession, recognized meeting, &c., 
from our remarks. We should consider it 
soundly and impartially, with no view to at- 
taining selfish or personal ends, with no pre- 
conceived ideas in our minds as to priority 
of organization. We had need to remember 
what we professed to be—a religious society, 
and the principles on which we correspond 
and co-operate with other Yearly Meetings 
should not be dependent on any order or pre- 
cedent. The information that had been given 
us relative to the 500 who retired to another 
room, was of a very misleading kind. We 
must not suppose that that number represented 
all of their view in the Yearly Meeting. Such 
information is not sufficient for right judg- 
ment. The question was, which was the body 


which maintained the principles which we/jof any Friend in the meeting. 


professed, and to which we had given in our 
allegiance. If we cannot decide this, and he 
thought that with our information we could 
not, then it should be our care in the steps we 
took not to prevent a restoring of the union. 
He suggested that a minute should be sent to 
both bodies. We had to deplore brethren at 
variance, both parties professing the same 
Lord and the same foundation of faith which 
we recognize. Doubtless there were faults on 
both sides. William Graham agreed with J. 








ferred to. He had thought of a suggestion 
then made by our late friend, John Hodgkin, 
that a letter should be written to all the 
Friends in Ohio. Had this course been taken 
it would have been well. As it was, the 
strongest Yearly Meeting bad ceased inter- 
course with us. He remembered a Friend, 
now long deceased, saying to them that he 
believed that all the divisions in America had 
been wrong, and that they had greatly hin- 
dered the influence of Friends there. He him- 
self felt that that was the case. The Second 
Epistle had been very cordial to his own feel- 
ings. He doubted not that in the other party 
there were also sincere Friends. He would 
be glad if in some way the proposal of J. 
Armfield could be carried out. 

“The Clerk and J. B. Braithwaite suggested 
that W. Robson give us some information, but 
H. Horsnaill thought it would be unwise. G. 
Tatham and S. Allen hoped W. R. would say 
what he knew on the point, but Frederick 
Longdon and J. J. Dymond objected. The 
latter thought we should not be helped by 
such information. On hearing the documents, 
he had been impressed with the feeling that 
those who were able to send addresses like 
these must have the elements of reconciliation 
inthem. We should not attempt to decide 
which of the two to recognize. In the posi- 
tion which we held as the Mother Yearly 
Meeting, we should hold out a hand to each, 
and use all the means in our power to recon- 
cile, not attempting to decide which to pre- 
fer. Francis Wright agreed. A simple minute 
sent to each would acknowledge the receipt 
of the documents, without committing us to 
recognizing either meeting. 

“Jonathan Grubb agreed with J.J. Dymond. 
A similar feeling was that of his son-in-law, 
Stanley Pumphrey, when amongst the Friends 
of that Yearly Meeting. Probably a little 


was passing over that country, Friends then 
were very apt to run to that vain remedy.* 

“William Tallack hoped we should not 
go into particulars. He desired that the 
feeling of brotherly love which had charac- 
terized part of our discussion should keep all 
criticism under. The suggestion of Geo, 
Tatham was, he thought, accompanied by 
less difficulty than any other, and the Yearly 
Meeting would therefore do well to adopt it. 
The feeling of the meeting was, he thought, 
on the one hand, to extend a broad sympathy 
to the body with whom we have been corre- 
sponding, and also to our other brethren who 
had sent us a truly beautiful epistle. 

“Joseph Storrs Fry was of opinion that 
action must be founded on the knowledge of 
the facts of the case. We should have the 
information laid before us. Jobn Morland 
agreed. W. Robson would give facts if al- 
lowed, and not throw one feather’s weight 
into either scale. He would not make a state- 
ment, as it was not the wish of the meeting. 
He might say that several of the Friends 
who had separated had borne the burden and 
heat of the day. One aged minister escorted 
his late grandmother, Elizabeth Robson, about 
fifty years ago, when she was ona visit to 
America. Another aged elder had been a 
prominent member of the meeting, in love 
and good esteem, for twenty-five years. With 
regard to the separation I am forbidden to 
speak. I shall therefore not do so. An 
Epistle would entirely fall short of practical 
help. He had a proposition to make, which 
he would make with great diffidence. He 
had long felt that the English Yearly Meet- 
ing was looked upon on the American conti- 
nent as a Mother Yearly Meeting, could very 
well select two or three suitable Friends (and 
he believed with confidence that we had such 
suitable ones) to form a deputation to these 
Friends. Such a deputation would do far 
more practical good than any amount of cor- 


more patience, forbearance, and exercise of|respondence, and would not be too late since 


brotherly love and condescension would have 
spared it all. May all we do tend to the re- 
storing of the breach. Frederick Alexander 
agreed, and quoted the language, ‘Sirs, ye 
are brethren; why do ye this wrong one 
to another? J. S. Sewell said it would be 
wrong to make a decision between the two. 
He agreed with George Tatham. One Epistle, 
addressed to Friends in Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, would go to both sides, and might ex- 
press feelings of forbearance, and remind our 
Friends that they have not a little to forbear 
with one another. We ourselves should be 
very careful not to do any thing to further 
the separation. James Hack Tuke wished 
to know how it had come about and where it 
had arisen. Our Friend, W. Robson, might 
give us information. Henry Binns pointed 
out that if this meeting directed an Epistlo to 
one only, it would widen the breach between 
them. This was not the wish, he believed, 
He therefore 
thought that the only course the meeting 
could well adopt was to send a minute to both 
bodies with a view to restore unity and love 
amongst them. He thought that our judg- 
ment would not be helped by any explanation 
from any Friend recently come from America. 


|Daniel Pickard felt that it was the time for 
| this meeting to lift up its heart to God. 
‘brethren in America, he was of opinion, had 


Our 


an instinctive capacity for organization. In 


'1826 and 1827, when a wave of scepticism 


Western Yearly Meeting had directed its 
Monthly Meetings to abstain from disowning 
separated Friends until after the next Yearly 
Meeting. Therefore the matter was still 
banging in the balance. He believed the sin- 
cere desire of both parties was for a reunion. 
Such a deputation would do an immense 
amount of good to the Yearly Meeting, and 
to the Quarterly Meetings where the sepa- 
ration arose. He hoped the Yearly Meeting 
would not dismiss the idea without serious 
reflection. 

J. B. Braithwaite would much rather have 
kept silent on the subject. He had been with 
Friends at Western Yearly Meeting on two 
separate occasions. Knowing many of the 
dear Friends of that meeting well he was not 
at all surprised at the feelings that had been 
manifested among us, and he could not but 
desire that union might be restored. We are 
placed, at this distance, in a position of no 
small difficulty, and it seemed right for him 
to place a few considerations before Friends. 
We should pause and be cautious before we 





[* A letter recently received from a Friend in Eng- 
land, alluding to the above account, states, that “in a 
few instances what is given as being said by individuals 
does not do them justice.” The substance of the con- 
cluding remarks of D. P. was as follows: ‘Since the 
unhappy precedent of 1827, when the first separation 
took place, and the setting up of competitive Yearly 
Meetings, our American brethren had been far too apt 
to = , that vain remedy in their church difficulties.” 
—Eps. 
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come to a judgment which under some circum-/ remedy for all our difficulties. On the whole 
stances might be the beginning of disorgani-| he agreed with Thomas Harvey’s proposition. 
zation within our own borders, and lead us| Let the other epistle be handed to the Meet- 
into difficulties which we by no means see} ing for Sufferings for them to prepare a suita- 
the end of. It appears that the thing was| ble answer in the love of the Gospel, showing 
this:—Some dear Friends have thought that} that as a Yearly Meeting we were not prepared 
they could find relief from the difficulties of] officially to put them on an equal footing as 
their position in retiring from the body with) the other body, though endeavoring to pro- 
which they were associated, and so assume} mote their reunion. With this a deputation 
the character, though it seemed to him a|might very possibly be well combined. Let 
great strain upon the truth, that a body of] us take the ground that, as a Yearly Meeting, 
Friends under those circumstances should| we totally discourage anything like secession. 
assume the character and position of ‘The}As a Yearly Meeting we desire to exercise 
Western Yearly Meeting of Friends.’ If they} patience, forbearanoe, and love; and he be- 
had merely withdrawn without assuming a) lieved we should so be more likely to bring 
character which does not belong to them,| back those who, he believed, had made a great 
he could understand their position, but he| mistake, and many of whom, he thought 
thought this Yearly Meeting would be mak-| would live to see it in that light. He would 
ing a great mistake if it hesitated to say|say that the course indicated was that, in 
which of the two is the body which ought to| his opinion, which would least involve us in 
be called ‘ Western Yearly Meeting.’ Are wel difficulty, especially looking at our mission 
to give countenance to the idea that Friends|amongst the co-ordinate Yearly Meetings, 
can find relief from their differences in this} knowing as we do that Indiana, Kansas, Bal- 
way? How could we in England part with|timore, and Ireland—all that we correspond 
those Friends amongst us, who though they | with—which have been held since Western, 
may not agree with everything they see or) have taken a similar line of action. 

hear, yet, are nevertheless a great help to| “Alfred Wm. Bennett felt it a difficult mat- 
our body, but they would stand in a very dif-| ter to turn back the meeting after what we 
ferent character if they were to retire on this; had just heard; but he was persuaded that 
ground. We are constantly helped by the| the previous feeling that was present in the 
forbearance and deep conscientiousness which| meeting was the right one. We have at pre- 
some of these dear Friends exert in our midst./sent before us no evidence on which we can 
Let us not depart from the view that secession| rightly turn away those who have left. If 
is a most disastrous thing. How can we deal! they are the smaller body of the two in num- 
with this subject if we ignore the existence) bers, we know that this Yearly Meeting has 
of ‘Western Yearly Meeting’? How can we) in time past taken the course of recognizing 
send a minute to that body which may assume) the smaller body in a similar separation. If 
the position and functions of the ‘ Western| we take the course suggested by Thomas Har- 
Yearly Meeting’? If we sent no address at) vey, we really disown the small body, by re- 
all he believed we should only do harm by/fusing to reply to their Epistle. We have 
sending a deputation. He could not see how) been told by Walter Robson, that many of 
Friends could go out and be received if they| them have borne the burden and heat of the 
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‘* Joseph Storrs Fry regretted that we had 
to come to a decision in the absence of a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the case officially. He 
agreed with Thos. Harvey’s proposal. Un- 
less we reversed our whole policy with regard 
to the American correspondence, we could 
not but send a reply to the epistle first read, 
and it would be best to refer the other to the 
care of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

“Several Friends then rose and supported 
J. Tatham’s proposition. 

‘Joseph Armfield said Friends have in the 
latter part of the discussion been entering 
on the question which the first speakers, he 
thought, rightly avoided, viz.: which of the 
two parties was right, and which to recog- 
nize. He hoped that the feeling of love, 
which was first thrown over us, would be al- 
lowed to triumph. He believed love to be 
almighty. 

«Wn Fowler agreed with J. B. Braith- 
waite. 

“Stansfield Wilson did not see what Western 
Yearly Mecting had done to perfect our fel- 
lowship ‘and correspondence. 

“Several other Friends supported Thos. 
Harvey’s proposition. 

“ William Pollard hoped we should be guided 
by what was likely to heal, rather than what 
was according to precedent or order. He 
thought that T. Harvey’s proposal would be 
shutting the door to all those dear Friends 
who had taken this step. 

“Henry Pease and J. S. Sewell favored G. 
Tatham’s proposal, as did Daniel Pickard and 
some others. 

“The Clerk, in recording the sense of the 
meeting, alluded to the fact that we were all 
agreed in wishing that the parties might be 
re-united. He was glad of the spirit in which 
the discussion had been carried on in spite of 
diversities, as to the means by which the ob- 


were sent tono body. He felt very tenderly,|day—they had amongst them some of the|ject might be best promoted. A Minute was 


and trusted we all did, for the dear Friends) mainstays of the Yearly Meeting. 


Are we to|read, stating that two epistles had been re- 


who had taken this step. There was much/ decide that these are not Friends? Cannot|ceived and read. That this meeting longed 


about them which claimed our deep sympa-|they claim to be one in doctrine with us? 
thy. He would not say that there was no! Does there not breathe through their Epistle 
want of forbearance and charity on the other/a spirit in unity with us? He would ask 
side; but the question is a very important) Friends to consider before they took this step. 
one. Are we, for instance, asa Yearly Meet-| Why could we not send an Epistle to all the 
ing to be disestablished? Is our position in| Friends in the Yearly Meeting, and send a 
the country to be altered, if a few, compara-|copy to both the bodies composing it? 

tively, of our members should secede? Sup-| “ George Tatham, though nearly always 
posing a few Friends were to think they) agreeing with J. B. B., could not now. The 
would be right in retiring, would that make) minute he proposed to be sent to the Western 
us cease to be London Yearly Meeting? and) Yearly Meeting, would, he thought, have no 
how can we imagine that because this has] such effect in disestablishing the meeting as 
happened in Western Yearly Meeting that we It would be simply 


J. B. B. had thought. 
must treat the two bodies on precisely the! declining to decide the question of the sepa- 
same footing, and ignore the existence of aration on our part, and leaving them to their 


‘Western Yearly Meeting’? He had great| own disciplinary resources. 

unity with Thomas Harvey’s proposal. Let} “Isaac Brown said it was a cause of thank- 
us send a judicious, earnest epistle to the body | fulness to see the earnest desire that had been 
of which our friend Barnabas C. Hobbs is the universally expressed, that the divided meet- 
clerk, earnestly strengthening their hands in| ings might be brought together again. Noth- 
every act of reconciliation. For us to under-|ing that had passed had turned his mind from 
take the act of judging in this matter of|the first view he took of the case, that it 
church discipline at a distance of 4000 miles| would be a great mistake if this meeting did 
—undertaking to pass judgment on Western| not reply to that Epistle which was signed 
Yearly Meeting, of which our friend B. C.|/by our friend Barnabas C. Hobbs, from the 
Hobbs is a duly accredited minister, on a visit) meeting with which we have been in corre- 
to us, was a serious matter. Not a little of| spondence. 

the strength, unity, and stability of the So-| ‘William Tallack asked the Clerk what 
ciety in this country was because we are not/authority there was for the use of the word 
in the habit of constantly flying off at a! secession so frequently in this case? 
tangent. We have more confidence in one} “The Clerk said it rested on the interpre- 
another. It would be asad thing if an idea tation of the expression in the last epistle, 
were to get about that secession was the great ‘retire to another room.’ 


that any course it took might tend to the re- 
union of the two bodies, and would record its 
judgment that such separations were most 
injurious. After much deliberation the meet- 
ing had concluded to answer the epistle signed 
by Barnabas C. Hobbs as Clerk. The epistle 
signed by Albert Maxwell, was referred to 
the Meeting for Sufferings for that meeting 
to send an acknowledgment of it, with a few 
lines of loving encouragement to the Friends 
who sent it to re-unite themselves in Chris- 
tian fellowship with their brethren, from whom 
they bave separated.” 

“5th mo. 28th. The Clerk stated that the 
Committee appointed to answer the Epistle 
from Western Yearly Meeting, and also to 
consider the question of a deputation, had 
brought in a Report, and prepared a draft 
Epistle. The Report was then read. The 
Committee had given close and prayerful at- 
tention to the subject, and they had come to 
the conclusion that it would be desirable, if 
the Yearly Meeting thought fit, for a deputa- 
tion of two or three Friends to be sent out to 
Western Yearly Meeting. The Epistle was 
then read. It was addressed to Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, and noted that 
since this was set off from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, twenty years ago, there had been 
an uninterrupted brotherly correspondence 
and bond of Christian interest and love be- 
tween us and them, as two co ordinate Yearly 
Meetings. May this long continue unbroken 
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between all our Yearly Meetings. 
great importance thus to maintain the brother- for worship, to make our practices conflict, 
hood of these Meetings, each independent in emphatically with those fundamental princi- 
itself, but all united in seeking to eas) that we profess, the principles of truth. 
the great principles which bind us together | He would put it to the meeting, should Friends 
in our allegiance to Christ our Head. We be encouraged to go on in such practices? It 
have also an Epistle from a section of your|was a point at which this Yearly Meeting 
members, from which we learn that a separate should make a stand. 

meeting bas been set up, also with the name| “Joseph Rowntree was pretty well ac- 
of Western Yearly Meeting. Having read quainted with these meetings, in London, 
both Epistles, after a long discussion, we have| Yorkshire, and Durham. He thought that 


decided to answer the one from the body with | the reading of the Scripture in them was ex-}P® 


which we have long been in correspondence, |cellent, and the brief comments made thereon 
in the regular course. After exhorting to|were very excellent. But in many cases much, 
love one another, and endeavoring to consult he thought, without the prompting of the 
the views, and consider the feelings of each Spirit and of a very unsatisfactory nature, 
other in brotherly forbearance, the Epistle|was said. He had attended a meeting in 
testified that we also have our peculiar trials|London very recently which was of this na- 


It was of infringe it, and by so conducting our meetings | 





and difficulties as a Yearly Meeting, yet we 
could scarcely put in strong enough terms 
the desire we have, that in the goodness and | 
loving kindness of God unity may be again | 
restored, and you may yet have the privilege 


of laboring as co-workers in the ingathering| The tabular statement of the number of 


of souls, and the strengthening of one another | 
in the Lord.” 

A Committee was afterwards appointed to} 
propose names of Friends to visit Western, 
Yearly Meeting, who nominated J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, Joseph John Dymond, Richard | 
Littleboy and George Tatham, who were ac- 
cordingly appointed for the purpose of en.-| 
deavoring to restore unity among the divided 
portions of that Yearly Meeting, and ‘with 
liberty also to visit Iowa or other Yearly 
Meetings as way might open for it. 

In answering the Queries relative to the 
attendance of meetings, &c., ‘ Daniel Pickard 
called attention to a statement in one of the 
Answers that in some of their meetings some 
of the younger members were frequently ab-| 
sent on First-days from their being engaged 
in conducting devotional meetings elsewhere. 
Such an expression as that was descriptive of 
a stgte of things entirely inconsistent with 
the principles we profess. | 

“Giles Partington said that he knew Friends 
whom he loved, but over whom he mourned, | 
who were holding meetings, where first they | 
would sing, then they would pray, then would 
give out a text and preach from it. He un-! 
derstood the system perfectly well, for it was 
what he had been brought up to, but he once 
was brought into a Friends’ Meeting, where 
not a word was said, but he was visited by a 
power which showed him that the sort of wor-| 
ship he had been accustomed to was not ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. He had been 
brought to see another kind of worship, of 
which Jesus Christ was the author. He had 
great sympathy with those who were led 
astray, but he had a fervent conviction that 
we were putting down the ancient form of 
worship whether we knew it or not. 





head of live western and Pennsylvania cattle. 


ture. There was really scarcely five minutes 
of silence at a time from beginning to end. 
It was unfair to call these meetings Friends’ 
meetings—meetings with set prayer, congre- 
gational singing and very little silence.” 


members indicates a total of 14,604, as against 
14,441 last year. Admitted to membership 
by convincement and reinstatement 278; re- 
signed 89; disowned 6. Number of meetings 
318. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unttep States.—The Coal Trade Journal states that 
since 1840 the fastest Atlantic steamships have increased 
their speed from 8.3 to 15.6 knots an hour, and the con- 
sumption of fuel per 100 indicated horse power, has 


been reduced from 4.7 ewt. to 1.9. Since 1840 passages 
|have been reduced from fourteen days to seven; 1873 
'was the most disastrous year—seven vessels and 829 


lives having been lost. 

The steamship City of Bristol, to sail hence for Liver- 
pool early in next month, will take aboard about 650 
Ship- 
ments of dressed beef have not resulted profitably. . 

The largest drive of logs ever floated down the Con- 
necticut river, recently passed Brattleboro, Vt. It con- 
sisted of thirty million feet of timber, employing in its 
passage the constant services of two hundred and fifty 
men. 

Sixty-nine colored emigrants sailed from New York 
on the 18th inst. for Liberia, under the auspices of the 
American Colonization Society. 

The schooner Eothen sailed from New York on the 
18th for the Arctic regions, in search of relics of Sir 
John Franklin. 

The Nevada mines have heretofore yielded abun- 
dantly of silver, with a very small percentage of gold; 


but those of Eureka are now yielding bullion one half 


gold, which is reversing the general rule. The Com- 
stock mines show a decrease of gold as the mines in- 
crease in depth, 

The session of Congress was extended until 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the 20th, to allow of the completion 
of the engrossment of the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill. The bill was sent to the President and signed by 
him a few minutes before the close of the session. All 
the financial measures pending in both Houses failed 
to pass. 

Fifty boxes of steel plates, dies, rolls, &c., heretofore 


used in printing fractional currency, were destroyed at 


the navy yard at Washington on the 22d inst., in pre- 
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For bis | sence of a commissioner appointed by the Secretary of 


own part he could not join with that spirit. |the Treasury. 


It was only from true spiritual worship that 
real light and life would come. 

‘‘The Clerk referred to diversities of gifts 
as being perfectly harmonious, and though| 
the means taken in forwarding the principles 
we all profess be different, yet our object is! 
the same, that of bringing souls to Christ. 

“Joseph Armfield thought our friend G. 





The public debt statement for Fifth month, shows an 


Treasury over $120,000,000 coin available for resump- 
tion purposes. 


The value of gold and silver coin and bullion ex- 


ported from New York for five weeks ending Ist of 6th 
month, was $926,428.20. 


The experiment of shipping anthracite coal to Italy, 
has been recently made, and has proved a gratifying 


Partington had set before us a condition of|success. The coal now sells for $7.72 per ton, which 


things which we should consider. 


In our So-|covers cost and freights, and leaves a fair margin for 


ciety liberty was given to all, but having this | Profits. 


profession handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers, we should be very concerned not to 


The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 22d, was 309, of whom 149 were 
adults, and 160 children; 85 being under 1 year of age. 















increase in the aggregate amount of coin held by the 
Treasury of nearly $34,000,000. There is now in the 


Markets, &c.— American gold 1008. U.S. sixes, 1881 
110; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 105}; do. 1867, 108}; do. 
1868, 111; new 5’s, 106% ; new 4} per cents, 103}; new 
4 per cents, 101}. 

Trade in most departments was very quiet during the 
past week. Cotton sold in lots at 11} a 11} cts. per lb, 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum—Crude 8§ a 8} cts. in bbls., and standard 
white at 11} cts. for export, and 13} a 14 cts. per 
gallon for home use. 

Fresh Fruits.—Apples, new, per barrel $3 a $4; 
peaches, $1.50 a $2.50 per crate; currants, 6 a 8 cts, 
per qt § raspberries, 7 a 10 cts.; cherries, 7 a 12 cts, 

r 


Flour.—Superfine, $3.50 a $4.50 per barrel; Penna, 
and Ohio family, $4.75 a $5.75; patent and choice 
grades, $6.75 a $7.25. 

Grain.—Western red wheat, $1.07 a $1.09 per bush.; 
amber, $1.12 a $1.13; white, $1.18 a$1.20. Corn, 45a 
473 cts. per bushel. Oats, choice white, 33 a 34 cts, 
and mixed, 30 a 31 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime Timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 
100 pounds; mixed, 50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds; straw, 
50 a 60 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle sold from 4 a 6} cts. per Ib., as to quality. 
Sheep 3 a 5} cts. per lb. as to condition. Hogs, 5 a 6} 
cts. per pound. 

Foreicn.—According to the British trade returns 
for last month, the stagnation of business is quite as 
great in that country as in the United States. The ex- 
ports for the month show a decrease of 7} per cent. 
from those for the same month last year—which is equal 
to $5,500,000. It is also stated there is no sign of re- 
covery, everywhere prices are weak, and in many cases 
the positive decline is very heavy. 

The Registrar General for Scotland states in his re- 
port of the first quarter of the year 1878, that the obser- 
vations made at 55 stations of the Meteorological So- 
ciety of Scotland, show (as the mean of those stations) 
288 hours of sunshine, being four hours more than in the 
corresponding period of last year. This total is double 
the number shown by the returns for England, that 
total being 140.1 hours, for thesame time. ‘The differ- 
ence between the two countries is said to be much less 
in the summer. The rainfall of the quarter was defi- 
cient both in England and Scotland. At Greenwich it 
was but 3.1 inches, in Scotland 8.02 inches. 

England spent $222,618,600 for the relief of her pau- 
pers last year, this sum not including private benefac- 
tions and charities. 

A party of English engineers and mining managers 
are paying a visit to the coal fields of the north of 
France, their object being to ascertain whether the coal 
bed is not the continuation of that in Somersetshire. 

Upwards of 494,391 persons were employed in Eng- 
lish coal mines in 1877, which is 20,141 less than in 
1876, and 1,208 died by accident. 

A Parliamentary return just issued shows, that dur- 
ing 1877, 40,693,852 gallons of proof spirits were dis- 
tilled in Great Britain, on which duty was paid amount- 
ing to $76,789,475. The amount consumed during the 
year was 29,888,176 gallons, of which England drank 
more than half, or nearly 17,000,000 gallons. 

Reports from Berlin mostly represent that the Con- 
gress is making satisfactory progress with the business 
claiming its attention. 

A dispatch from Athens on the 20th, says: “ A battle 
is progressing on the outskirts of Corea, between the 
Cretan insurgents and Turks. Hostilities have been 
also resumed in various other Cretan districts.” 

The latest advices from San Domingo report that 
General Gonzales has been re-elected President. All 
parties have been reconciled and the country is flourish- 
ing In every respect. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

An adjourned meeting of the Committee having 
charge of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be 
held in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 7th month 5th, at 
10 A. M. SAMUEL Morris, 

Philada., 6th mo. 26th, 1878. Clerk. 





WANTED, 

A well qualified, experienced teacher, for the Select 
School for Boys in this city, to enter upon the duties 
at the opening of the term in the Ninth month next. 

Apply early to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, 
James Smedley, 415 Market street. 





Drep, 12th mo. 12th, 1877, at the residence of the 
late Jacob Parker, Birmingham, Chester Co., Pa., ANN 
L. ScaRLET, in the 88th year of her age, an elder and 
overseer of Bradford Monthly Meeting. 
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